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employ our unparalleled resources. Heretofore art has been 
chiefly nourished from traditions which kept it alive, even 
at times without the direct inspiration of artists. Thus the 
•decorations so much respected and admired upon the walls 
of Pompeii are known to have been executed at that time 
of effeminate decadence by common house-painters from 
designs in their pattern books. We no longer can follow 
traditions, those of every nation and every age jarring upon 
each other, but slowly — very slowly — art will grow out 
of its new conditions, and a prominent factor in this growth 
must be eclectic compilations from the different styles of 
the past. 

This German compilation offers a comprehensive and 
admirably drawn collection of woodcuts, and at so reason- 
able a price that few architects and decorators, after seeing 
it, will resist the temptation of keeping it near them, even 
though their libraries contain some or all of the standard 
works from which these examples are drawn. 

Arthur Rotch. 




ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 

Archaeological Researches in Nicaragua. By J. F. 
Bransford, M. D., Passed Assistant Surgeon, U. S. 
Navy. Washington City : Published by the Smithso- 
nian Institution. 1881. vi -(- 96 pp., 2 plates, and 135 
text illustrations. 4to. [Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge, 383.] 

HIS work is indeed, as its title affirms, a contri- 
bution to knowledge. It would not be difficult 
to find a blemish here and there, but when a 
young naval surgeon utilizes his leisure mo- 
ments to explore an important region, even at the risk of 
his health and life, and to place the results before the 
world in a creditable manner, we should not withhold from 
him the applause which he richly merits. 

Dr. Bransford made three journeys to his field of re- 
search, in 1872, 1876, and 1877, at first with the surveying 
party for a ship canal through Nicaragua, and, finally, 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. His 
labors were confined almost entirely to the island of Ome- 
tepec, in Lake Nicaragua. The island is graphically de- 
scribed, and especially the hacienda of Don Jose" Luna, 
which was placed at his disposal. Here he had the good 
fortune to exhume 162 curious shoe-shaped burial jars and 
about 120 covers, together with many other relics of stone 
and pottery. The latter, having no striking characteristics, 
may be passed by. The burial jars and their curious caps 
or covers are the chief attraction of the collection. 

The jars are of rough, reddish material, and are in shape 
not unlike the chubby little socks knit for infants, though 
Dr. Bransford thinks he has discovered, in the comparison 
of a great number, the indications of their having been 
originally designed to imitate an aquatic bird. These re- 
ceptacles for the bones of the dead were found about three 
feet beneath the surface, in a layer of black sand, over 
which were ashes, cinder, and lava. The dimensions of 
each vessel, together with the cap and the contents are 
accurately given on pages 15—19. 

Much more beautiful in material and decoration are the 
dish-shaped covers to the burial jars, which the author 
calls Luna ware, in honor of the proprietor of the cemetery. 
The biscuit is of a reddish brown, on which was laid a 



thick coat of cream or buff paint. The designs are in 
brown, occasionally in red, the brown and red in rare in- 
stances being found together. This ware is unique both 
in construction and decoration. The absence of Aztec and 
Maya conventionalities indicates its great antiquity. There 
is no attempt at imitation of nature, but certain funda- 
mental patterns are modified and repeated in endless 
variety and with true barbaric freedom. The great pains 
which Dr. Bransford has taken to unravel some of these 
art enigmas, and to show the motive of the artist, will not 
be regarded as the least meritorious portion of his work. 
The volume is rather poorly illustrated, the drawings hav- 
ing been made, at least many of them, in the author's 
absence. A catalogue of the entire collection, giving the 
Smithsonian number and the locality, closes the work. 

Otis T. Mason. 

Geschichte der Malerei, herausgegeben von Alfred 
Woltmann. Erster Band : Die Malerei des Alter- 
thums, von Dr. Karl Woermann, Professor der K. 
Kunstakademie zu Dusseldorf. Die Malerei des Mittel- 
alters, von Dr. Alfred Woltmann, Professor an der 
Kais. Universitat zu Strassburg. Mit einhundert und 
vierzig lllustrationen. Leipzig, 1879. xii -|- 483 pp. 
8vo. Zweiter Band : Die Malerei der Renaissance, etc. 
Lief. 1-8, pp. 1-336. Verlag von E. A. Seemann. 

History of Ancient, Early Christian, and Medie- 
val Painting. From the German of the late Dr. 
Alfred Woltmann, Professor at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Strassburg, and Dr. Karl Woermann, 
Professor at the Royal Academy of Arts, Dusseldorf. 
Edited by Sidney Colvin, M. A., Slade Professor of 
Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. With Illus- 
trations. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company. 
1880. 




ITH Prof. Sidney Colvin as editor, this transla- 
tion of the History of Painting, by Drs. Wolt- 
mann and Woermann, will be accepted at its 
true value by English-speaking readers not 
previously acquainted with the original text, as one of the 
most important additions lately made to the ever-increas- 
ing list of books upon art history. When completed in a 
second volume, of which over three hundred pages have 
already appeared in Germany, it will supply what does not 
now exist, namely, a consecutive and thoroughly trust- 
worthy account of Ancient, Mediaeval, and Renaissance 
painting. 

In some respects we consider the English version as 
superior to the German original. It has a more circum- 
stantial table of contents, its chronological divisions are 
more clearly indicated, its chapters have headings giving 
abstracts of their subject matter, its illustrations are more 
distinctly printed, and, while the outward appearance of the 
volume is more ornate, its cover, in these days when gaudy 
bindings are in fashion, is in sufficiently good taste. 

As a translation, it is excellent, for while, on the one 
hand, the facts and judgments of the authors are scrupu- 
lously respected, and all additional or interpolated matter 
in text or notes is marked with brackets, on the other, 
idiomatic English has not been sacrificed to an absolutely 
literal rendering of the original text. 

The first two books contain a lucid account of Painting 
in the Ancient World, by Dr. Woermann. In Egypt, in 
the Mesopotamian kingdoms, and in early Greece, painting 
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was " a sort of picture writing differing scarcely at all from 
relief, and, so far as regards effect, little more than tapestry 
done in stone." From this infantile condition it began to 
emerge in Greece about the middle of the sixth century 
B. C, and a century later was raised by Polygnotos, who 
lived amidst all the architectural and plastic wonders of the 
age of Perikles, to the dignity of an art which, though des- 
titute of those artifices which after another" hundred years 
enabled Zeuxis and Apelles to give the semblance of reality 
to their pictures, was capable of expressing human shapes 
and emotions in an adequate though very simple language 
of form and color. 

The scientific and artistic discoveries made by the Athe- 
nian scene-painter Apollodoros, at the close of the fifth 
century B. C, had, as Pliny expresses it, opened the doors 
of art to the achievements of the great painters of the age 
of Alexander; and although the justice of the eulogies 
pronounced upon their works by ancient writers cannot be 
tested by ancient remains, we have no reason to doubt 
that Greek painting had then become what Greek sculp- 
ture had long been, consummate in expression, in feeling, 
in technic, and in truth to ideal nature. 

Roman and Pompeian mural decorations faintly echo 
to us the master works of Timanthos, Melanthios, Apelles, 
and their peers, and even in the rude frescos of the Cata- 
combs a lingering breath of the antique spirit may be 
caught; for, as Dr. Schnaase saw, and Dr. Woltmann says 
at the close of the first chapter of the second part of this 
volume, " with all its imperfections, the style of these early 
Christian paintings does not break through or depart from 
the circle of classic art. It is only in the nature of the 
subject with which the painter has to deaj that a new and 
specifically Christian element is discoverable." 

The short chapters upon mosaics at Byzantium, Ra- 
venna, and Rome are followed, in Book II., by an account 
of the early period of mediaeval painting, from 700 to 950, 
covering the subjects of Irish and Germanic miniatures, the 
Carolingian epoch, and Byzantine painting after the close of 
the Iconoclastic schism. In a second section the history 
of the central or Romanesque period is given. This fills 
the period from A. D. 950 up to the revival, in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, inaugurated by Cimabue, and 
carried out by Giotto. Pavements, textiles, and glass 
painting are spoken of, as well as mural and panel painting, 
in all the principal European countries, and a clear idea of 
the leading facts connected with their history is given in 
an attractive manner, calculated to fix them in the reader's 
mind. Finally, Section III. deals with the so-called final 
or Gothic period, from A. D. 1250 to 1400, that is, from the 
Revival to the Renaissance. We commend the introduc- 
tory chapter of this section to general attention, as contain- 
ing a clear and concise re'sume' of a complex period. 

In discussing the transformation of art, through the 
gradual assertion of individuality ; the transfer of the cen- 
tral radiating influence from Germany and the Romanesque 
to France and the Gothic ; the new aims and predilections 
of Gothic painters ; and the relative position of the Church, 
the knighthood, and the bourgeoisie in respect to art, — the 
author shows his ability to take that comprehensive view 
of his whole subject without which he could not have 
accomplished his difficult task satisfactorily. To speak 
clearly of art in France and Germany during this tran- 
sition period is more difficult than to speak of Italian 
contemporary art, because its history is less complicated, 



more interesting, and better known. Even to those who 
have but a superficial knowledge of art history, the names of 
Cimabue and Giotto and Duccio and Orgagna are familiar, 
while those of such early German, Dutch, and French 
masters as Wurmser of Strasburg, Dietrich of Prague, 
Stephan and Wilhelm of Cologne, and Broederlam of 
Ypres, are almost unknown. These men represent ten- 
dencies in art, rather than such personalities as we recog- 
nize in the men who shaped and directed the development 
of art in Italy from the middle of the thirteenth to the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, and laid the foundation of 
its future triumphs in the Renaissance period. Further- 
more, the knowledge which we have, that the Italian tree 
will in time produce more perfect fruit than that planted 
north of the Alps, gives a peculiar charm to the early his- 
tory of Italian painting, and makes it surpass that of any 
other country in interest. 

The latter part of Dr. Woltmann's work is devoted to 
Giotto and the Giotteschi, and his account shows a just 
appreciation of the wonderful qualities of the great master, 
who still, as in his friend Dante's day, " has the cry " 
(ilgriaV), so that now, as then, " the other's fame [Cima- 
bue's] in shade is brought." 

That of Giotto will not be lessened by Milanesi's asser- 
tion, that the frescos of the Palazzo del Podesta, which 
contain the precious portraits of Dante and his contempo- 
raries, were not painted until after his death. Even if it 
be justified, we feel that the painter's brows are encircled 
with a wreath of laurel so much richer than that worn by 
any other pre-Renaissance Italian artist, that it can afford 
to lose one leaf, however green. 

In the portions of the second volume of his history 
already published at Leipsic, but not yet translated, Dr. 
Woermann reaches the first years of the sixteenth century, 
so that the art of painting under Durer, Mantegna, Raphael, 
Titian, and Rembrandt yet remains to be discussed. The 
admirable way in which he has dealt with the predecessors 
of these great artists leaves no room for doubt that he will 
complete this concluding portion of his work with equal 
ability and care. 

Charles C. Perkins. 



NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
American. 

The Abstract of Transactions of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington (for full title see list of New 
Publications), prepared by Major J. W. Powell, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, and Director of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, Smithsonian Institution, contains a number of short 
notices on Indian Pictographs, Aztec and Guatemalan 
Antiquities, etc., which are not without interest to the 
student of pre-historic and • savage art. A protest must, 
however, be entered against a new abuse of language in 
calling the pictographs "etchings," as is repeatedly done 
in these papers. 

Mr. Daniel M. Tredwell's Monograph on Privately- 
Illustrated Books, A Plea for Bibliomania, originally read 
before the Rembrandt Club, of Brooklyn, has been pub- 
lished, somewhat extended by additions to the text and 
by annotations, by Mr. Fred. Tredwell, 9 Boerum Place, 
Brooklyn, forming a handsome small octavo volume of 161 



